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ae genial and he 
PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 


| of what is termed good breeding ; 


2) 


| 
I 


The following sketch is from the pen of | assumes so many generous sentiments for 
our distinguished countryman, Washing- | the purposes of popularity, that it is diffi- | 
ton Irving. Its subject must interest us, | cult to distinguish his real character from 
for it relates to the early and neglected his- that which is acquired or affected. The | 
tory of our country; and the manner of | ‘Indian, on the contrary, free from the re- 


or softened down by the levelling influence | 


practises so many amiable deceptions, and | 


its execution is in that fine style of thought, || straints and refinements of polished life, 


of feeling, and of language, which cha-| and living, in a great degree, solitary and | 


racterises every production of its author— | independent, obeys the sane s of his in-| 


a writer who is as charming from the va- | clination, or the dictates of his individual 
riety of his subjects and of his mind, as | | judgment; and thus the attributes of his 
he is admirable for the consistency and | nature, being freely indulged, grow singly 
elegance of his sentiments, and for the, | great and striking. Society is like an ar- 


benevolence which he uniformly displays | tificial lawn, where every roughness is | 


and inculcates. It is this spirit of gene- | smoothed, every bramble eradicated, and 


rosity and of sympathy, that constitutes || the eye is delighted by the smiling verdure | 


the chief attraction of Mr. Irving’s writ- | of a velvet surface; he, however, who 


INgS 5 which not only interests us while we ‘would study nature in its wildness and va-' 


read, but makes us better when we have | riety, must plunge into the forest, must 
ceased to read; which not only inspires | explore the glen, must stem the torrent, 
the love of that which so good and pure | and dare the precipice. 

a heart pities and vindicates, but engages | ‘¢ These reflections arose on casually look- 
a sentiment of reverence and tenderness || ing through a volume of early provincial 
towards him who cherishes the virtues and | history, wherein are recorded, with great 


of native, untaught heroes, who made the 
most generous struggle of which human 
nature is capable; fighting te the last gasp 
for the deliverance of their country, with- 
out a hope of victory or a thought of re- 
nown; worthy of an age of poetry, and 
fit subjects for local story and romantic 
fiction, they have left scarcely any authen- 
| tic traces on the page of history, but stalk, 
like gigantic shadows, in the dim twilight 
‘of tradition. 

** When the pilgrims, as they are termed, 
first took refuge on the shores of the new 
world from the persecutions of the old, they 
found themselves in the most gloomy and 
helpless situation. Few in number, and 
that number rapidiy perishing away by 
sickness and hardships; surrounded by a 
howling wilderness and savage tribes; ex- 
posed to the rigours of an almost arctic 
winter, and the vicissitudes of an ever- 
shifting climate; their hearts were filled 
with the most gloomy forebodings, and 
nothing preserved them from sinking into™ 


(utter despondency, but the strong excite- 


commiserates the sufferings of his fellow-| bitterness, the outrages of the Indians, | 


men. 
“It is to be regretted that those early } England. 


settlement of our country, have not given | | footsteps of civilization in this country 
us more frequent and candid accounts of || may be traced in the blood of the original 
the remarkable characters that flourished | ‘inhabitants; how easily the colonists were 


| and their wars with the settlers of New-. 
It is painful to perceive, even | 
writers, who treated of the discovery and | from those partial narratives, how the | 


ment of religious enthusiasm. 


{n this for- 
lorn situation, they received from Massa- 
soit, chief sagamore of the Wampanoags, 
the cheering rites of primitive hospitality. 
This powerful prince, who reigned over a 
great extent of country, came early in the 
spring with a small retinue, to the new 
settlement of Plymouth; instead of taking 
advantage of the scanty numbers of the 


strangers, and expelling them from his 


territories into which they had intruded, 


in savage life# The scanty anecdotes that | moved to hostility by the lust of conquest; | he entered into a solemn league of peace 
have reached wi are full of peculiarity and | ‘how merciless and exterminating was their and amity, sold them a portion of the soil, 


interest ; they furnish us with nearer glimp-| '| warfare. 


The imagination shrinks at the | and promised to secure to them the good 
ses of Seta nature, and show what man 'idea, how many intellectual beings were | twill of his savage allies. 


Whatever may 


is, in a comparatively primitive state, and || hunted from the earth; how many brave | be said of Indian perfidy, it is certain that 


what he owes to civilization. 
something of the charm of discovery in, 
happening upon these wild, unexplored | the dust. 
tracts of human nature—in witnessing, as 


There is || and noble hearts, of nature’s sterling coin- nothing appears to impeach the integrity 
age, were broken down and trampled in | 
la firm and generous friend of the white 
“ Such was the fate of Puitir or Poxa-' men, allowing them to extend and strength- 


and good faith of Massasoit. He continued 


: 2 ? , 

it were, the native growth of moral senti- || NoxEeT, an Indian warrior, whose name was en themselves in the land, and betraying 
{ 
| 


ment, and perceiving those generous and 


romantic qualities, which have been artifi- || and Connecticut. 


once a terror throughout Massachusetts | no jealousy at their increasing power and 
He was the most dis-|| prosperity. Shortly before his death he 


cially wrought up by society, vegetating | tinguished of a number of cotemporary || came once more to New-Plymouth, with 


in spontaneous hardihood and rude magni- | 
licence. 

.“ Jn civilized life, where the happiness | 
and almost existence of man depends so’! 





} 


sachems, who reigned over the Pequods, | his son Alexander, to renew the covenant 
| the Narrhagansets, the Wampanoags, and J of peace, and to secure it to his posterity. 
the other eastern tribes, at the time of the || In this treaty he endeavoured to protect 
first settlement of New-England—a band |{the religion of his forefathers from the 
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zealous attacks of the missionaries; he || ail spesehenaten, and he was inoue of, The only positive evidence on recog 
stipulated that no farther attempt should ‘alwate cherishing a secret and implacable | agains Philip, is the accusation of one 
be made to draw off his people from their | hostility towards the English. Such may | Sausaman, a renegado Indian, whose na 
ancient faith ; but finding the English ob- eval probably and very naturally have | tural cunning had been heightened by a 
stinately opposed ta any such condition, |! been the case. He considered them as | Partial education which he had receiyeq 
he mildly relinquished the demand. Al- || originally mere intruders in the country, | among the settlers. He had two or three 
most the last act of his life was to bring || who were presuming upon indulgence, and | times changed his faith and his allegiance, 
his two sons, Alexander and Philip, to} extending an influence baneful to savage || with a facility that shows great looseness 
the residence of a principal settler, recom- | life. He saw the whole race of his coun- of principle, and after having acted as 
mending mutual kindness and confidence, | trymen melting before them from the face || Philip’s confidential secretary and coup. 
and entreating that the same love and) of the earth; their territories slipping from | sellor, and enjoyed his bounty and pro. 
amity which had existed between the white | ‘their hands, and their tribes becoming | tection, he deserted him when he found 
men and himself, might be continued after- | feeble, scattered, and dependent. It may ‘the glooms of adversity beginning to lower 
wards with his ‘Gilldees. The good old| be said, that the soil was originally pur- || around him, went over to the whites, and, 
sachem died in peace, and was happily | chased by the settlers; but who does not || in order to gain favour, turned against his 
gathered to his fathers before sorrow came | know the nature of Indian purchases ? | former benefactor, and charged him with 
upon his tribe—his children remained be-| The nations were equally despoiled by the | plotting against their safety. A rigorous 
hind to experience the gratitude of the | arts and the arms of the white men. The investigation took place. Philip and seve. 
white men. \ latter made thrifty bargains by their supe-| ral of his subjects submitted to be examin. 

« His eldest son, Alexander, who suc-|/ | rior adroitness in traffic, and they gained | ed, but nothing was proved against thew, 
ceeded him, soon incurred the hostilities | vast accessions of territory by easily exe} The settlers, however, had now gone too 
of the settlers. He was of a quick and cited hostilities. An uncultivated savage || || far to retract; they had determined tha 
impetuous temper, and proudly tenacious) js never a nice inquirer into the refine-|| Philip was a dangerous neighbour ; they 
of his hereditary rights and dignity. The _ ments of law, by which an injury may be jhad publicly evinced their distrust, and 
intrusive policy and dictatorial conduct of, | legally inflicted. Leading facts are all by | had done enough to arouse his hostility ; 
the strangers excited his indignation ; and | which he judges, and it was enough for | according, therefore, to the usual mode of 
he beheld with alarm their merciless and) Philip to know, that before the intrusion | reasoning in these cases, his destruction 








exterminating wars against the sciaihsend of the Europeans, his countrymen were | had become necessary to their security, 
ing tribes. Whether authorized by fact| lords of the soil; and that now they were| Sausaman, the treacherous informer, was 


or dictated by suspicion, he was accused 
of plotting with the Narrhagansets, to rise 
against the English, and drive them from | 


show the rapid increase of power, and |, 


fathers 


= vagubonds in the land of their’ 


|| shortly after found murdered in a_ pond, 
| having fallen a victim to the vengeance of 


“ But whatever may have been his feel- | his tribe. Three Indians, one of whom 
the land. The proceedings of the settlers | ings of general hostility and his particular jwas a friend and counsellor of Philip, 


‘indignation at the treatment of his brother, | 


were apprehended and tried; and, on the 


their overbearing conduct towards the na-| he suppressed them for the present, re. || testimony of one que stionable witness, 


tives. They despatched an armed force | 
to seize upon Alexander, and bring him 


before their court. He was traced to his) 


woodland haunts and surprised at a hunt- 
ing house, where he was reposing unarm- 
ed, with a band of his followers, after the 
toils of the chase. The suddenness of his 
arrest, and the outrage offered to his so- 
vereign dignity, so preyed upon the irasci- 
ble feelings of this proud savage as to 
throw him into a raging fever; he was 
permitted to return home on condition of 
sending his son as a hostage for his ap- 
pearance; but the blow he had received 
was fatal, and before he reached his home 
he fell a victim to the exasperations of a 
wounded spirit. 


“ The successor of Alexander was Meta- 


mocet, or king Philip, as he was called 
by the settlers, on account of his lofty 
spirit and ambitious temper. The well- 
known energy and eterprise of his charac- 


ter, made him an object of great jealousy! 


| newed the contract with the settlers, and | 
| resided peaceably for many years, at Po- 
kanoket, or, as it was called by the Eng- 
lish, Mount Hope,* the ancient seat of 
dominion of his tribe. Suspicions, how- 
ever, which were at first but vague and 
indefinite, began to acquire form and sub- 
stance; and he was at length charged with 
attempting to instigate the various tribes 
of the east, to rise at once and make a 
common effort to throw off the yoke of 
their oppressors. 
the proper credit due to these early ac¢u- 
sations against the Indians. There was a 
proneness to suspicion, and an aptness for 
acts of violence, on the part of the whites, 
that gave weight and importance to every 
idle tale. Informers abounded where tale- 
bearing met with countenance and reward ; 
and the sword was readily unsheathed 
where its success was certain, and it carv- 
ed out empire. 


* Now Bristol, Rhode -Island. 


" 











It is difficult to assign } 


‘| were condemned and executed as his mur- 
| derers. 


“ This treatment of his subjects, and ig- 
nominious punishment of his friend, out- 
raged the pride and exasperated the pas- 
sions of Philip. The bolt gin had thus 
fallen at his very feet awakened him to 
the gathering storm, and h® determined to 
trust himself no longer in the power of 
the white men. The fate of his insulted 
and broken-hearted brother, still rankled 
in his mind, and he recollected the tragi- 
cal end of Miantonimo, a great sachem of 
the Narrhagansets, who, after manfully 
facing his accusers before a tribunal of the 
‘colonists, acquitted himself: of ar alleged 
conspiracy, and received assurances of 
their amity, had been perfidiously des- 
patched at their instigation. Philip, there- 
fore, gathered his fighting men around him ; 
persuaded all strangers that he could t 
| join his standard; sent the women and 
ichildren to the Narrhagansets for safety; 
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and wherever he appeared was continually | rency of their circulation, and the grave || presumptively, appears to have been large- 
surrounded by armed warriors. } record made of them by one of the learn-| ly derived from marriage. His second 
When the two parties were thus in a| ed men of the day, are strongly charac-| wife was Honora Sneyd, a woman cele- 
state of irritation and distrust, the least) teristic of the times. 























| brated in this country, for an early engage- 
spark was sufficient to set them in a flame. | [To be continued} | ment to Major Andre, and held up to pe- 
The Indians, having weapons in their | ——. SanEEEEREEEEEeeie | culiar admiration and sympathy in this 
hands, grew mischievous, committed va- | RICHARD LOVEL EDGEWORTH. | misfortune of her early life, by Miss Se- 
rious depredations, and, in one of their | Among the new publications promised l ward’s well known Monody on that unfor- 
maraudings, a wartior was fired upon and | by the recent. London prints, have been | tunate officer. ‘To those who have lament- 
wounded by a settler. This was the sig- | memoirs of Mr. Edgeworth. We felt some |) &4 the infelicity of her youth, it must be 
nal for open hostilities ; the Indians press- | impatience to see them; not because Mr. interesting to know that her remaining 
ed to revenge their comrade, and the alarm | Edgeworth was the most eminent man of | “23 Passed happily and usefully ; that she 
of war resounded through the Plymouth | the age, but because we like al! authentic || ¥@5 *" exemplary wife and mother; and 








colony. | biography, which is the genuine record of | 


“ In the early chronicles of these dark the human heart, and of human life; and 
and melancholy times, we find symptoms |! jg not disgraced by licentiousness, vanity, 
of the diseased state of the public mind. and fanaticism. We had no reason to an- 
The glooms of religious abstraction, and | ticipate that a book written by Mr. Edge- 
the wildness of their situation among track- || worth and his daughter, would be so dis- 
less forests and savage tribes, had disposed | graced. Mrs. Edgeworth is the well-known 
the colonists to superstitious fancies, and | author of the most entertaining and instruc- 
filled their imaginations with all the fright- ! tive tales in our language ; she acknow- 
ful chimeras of witchcraft, spectreology, 1 ledges that they came into the world under 
and omens. The troubles with Philip and | her father’s sanction, and often received 


his Indians, we are told, were preceded | the touches of his hand. A person con-| 


by a great variety of those awful warnings | sulted and highly respected by this exalted 


that forerun great and public calamities. | woman, one who has cherished, and in | 


At one time, the perfect form of an Indian || ome measure directed her genius; who, 
bow appeared in the air at New-Plymouth, | doubtless, did much to cultivate and de- 
which was looked upon by the inhabitants || yelope her extraordinary mind; and whose 
as a “ prodigious apparition.” At Had-| memory she has taken upon herself to il- 


ley, Northampton, and other towns there- | lustrate, is for her sake and his own, in- 


abouts, “ was heard the report of a great) teresting to us. We regret that we have | 


° . . } 
piece of ordnance, with a shaking of the |) not precured the work from England, and 
earth and a considerable echo.”* Other’s | that we have ouly a very meagre review 


° . MH | . . . . 
were alarmed on a still, sunshine morning | to satisfy our curiosity. From this, we 


by the discharge of guns and muskets— | Jearn that Mr. Edgeworth passed through | 


bullets appeared to whistle past them, and | Jife with the advantages of a competent 
the noise of drums resounded in the air, | fortune, and a liberal education; that he 
and seemed to pass away to the westward ; ! was the husband of four wives, and the 
others fancied the galloping of troops of | father of eighteen children; that his capa- 
horses over their heads; and certain mon- | city for social enjoyment was uncommonly 
strous births that took place about the | vivid; and that the poet of Litchfield, Dr. 
time, filled the superstitious of some towns i Darwin, Mrs. Seward his biographer, and 


with doleful forebodings. These porten-|| yy, Day, the amiable author of Sandford | 


and echoes that will sometimes strike the || arq’s Jife of Dr. Darwin, have long been 
ear amidst the profound stillness of wood- }| informed of the friendship which subsisted 
land solitudes—to the casual rushing of 4)' among these distinguished contemporaries. 
blast through the tree tops—the crash of|| It does not appear from Mr. Edgeworth’s 
falling wood or mouldering rocks—they | history, that his repeated marriages were 
may have startled some melancholy ima-|) induced by that blind effort after happiness 








gination—been exaggerated by the love |'to which Dr. Johnson attributes such con- 


for the marvellous, and listened to with|! nexions. “A second marriage,” says this 
that avidity with which we devour what-| practical “ Monogamist,” “ shows the tri- 





that her memory is yet blessed by her chil- 
dren and her friends. NHonora’s younges 
sister became Mrs. Edgeworth, after het 
death; and herself gave place to a Miss 
| Beaufort, who is the widow of Mr. Edge- 
| worth. “ A few days subsequent to com- 
_pleting his seventy-first year, Mr. Edge- 
| worth breathed his last, fully conscious oi 
having, through a long life, experienced 
fewer calamities and enjoyed more nume- 
_rous blessings than usually fall to the lot of 
mo: tality.” 
| Of Mr. Edgeworth’s literary productions 


it is needless to say much. He is the au- 


|, thor of a work on Professional Education, 
i and of a considerable portion of practical 
| Education; though the latter is chiefly 
| from the pen of his daughter. Profession- 


|al Education was criticised with ability, 
'|by the Edinburgh Reviewers at the time 


‘of its publication. It doubtless suggests 
many amendments in the established course 
| of professional study. 


Mr. Edgeworth’s great grandmother fur 
‘nishes him a subject for extraordinary de- 
‘lineation—her character exactly, could not 
| exist at this time, but it is a probable one 
in the age of Charles IT. Such as it is, 
} our readers, we are confident, will be 


|| pleased to peruse it. 


| _ . 
| John Edgeworth, on the death of his 


| '| father, which happened before he and his 
tous noises may easily be ascribed to natu-|! and Merton, were among his chosen inti- | 
ral phenomena—to the uncouth sounds!! mates. Those who have read Mrs. Sew-| 


wife had arrived at years of discretion, 
‘took possession of a considerable estate in 
Ireland, and of an estate in England, in 
Lancashire, which came to him in right of 
his wife; he had also ten thousand pounds 
in money, as her fortune. But they were 
extravagant, and quite ignorant of the ma- 
nagement of money. Upon an excursion 
to England, they mortgaged their estate 
in Lancashire, and carried the money to 
London in a stocking, which they kept 
on the top of their bed. To this stocking, 








ever is fearful and mysterious. The cur-|)ymph of hope over experience.” = 


" * The Rev. Increase: Mather's History. | Edgeworth’s happiness, really and not 





both wife and husband had free access, 
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and of course its contents soon began to || she had done with it; the girl recollected || her to lend them tohim. She took them 
be very low. The young man was hand- | and answered, that she had left it ¢ stuck | from her ears, and gave them to him, Say. 


some and very fond of dress. At one time, ! in the barrel of black salt” Lady Edge- | 


when he had run out all his cash, he actu-|! worth bid her stand still, and instantly re- 
ally sold the ground plot of a house in| turned by herself to the room where the) 
Dublia, to purchase a high-crowned hat | gunpowder was; found the candle as the 
and feathers, which was then the mode. | girl had described—put her hand carefully 
He lived in high company in London, and | underneath it—carried it safely out, and 
at court. Upon some occasion, King} when she got to the bottom of the stairs, 
Charles II. insisted upon knighting him. || dropped on her knees, and thanked God 
His lady was presented at court, where |i for their deliverance. This lady, with all 
she was so much taken notice of by the | her courage and virtue, had a violent tem- | 
gallant monarch, that she thought it pro-|| per, which brought on family quarrels be- 
per to intimate to her husband, that she | tween her and her husband, and her many 
did not wish to go there a second time;|)sons: so that the very early marriage, 
nor did she ever after appear at court, || which I have mentioned, turned out unhap- | 


i 














though in the bloom of youth and beauty,| pily. She recurred continually to the large | 
She returned to Ireland. ‘This was an in- || fortune which she had brought her husband, H 
stance of prudence as well as of strength | and complained of being treated with ne- | 
of mind, which could hardly have been) glect. As he grew older, Sir John became | 
expected from the improvident temper she | more prudent as to money matters. He | 
had shown at first setting out in life. In|) pushed his fortune at court, and having | 
this lady’s character there was an extraor- | considerable talents both as a courtier and | 
dinary mixture of strength and weakness. } a soldier, he obtained various places of | 
She was courageous beyond the habits of || trust and profit, and at last divided a large 
her sex in real danger, and yet afraid of | landed property among eight sons, leaving i 
imaginaty beings. According to the su-|| also a handsome jointure for his widow. 

perstition of the times, she believed in | The jointure’ lay upon the part of his es- | 
fairies, Opposite to her husband’s castle | tate that went to his eldest son, Colonel | 
of Lissard, in Ireland, and within view of || Francis Edgeworth, who, consequently, | 
the windows, there is a mount which was | was not rich. Lady Edgeworth lived till 
reputed to be the resort of fairies; pad she was ninety.” 

when lady Edgeworth resided alone at|} Of the eldest son of this lady, Colonel | 
| Francis Edgeworth, a curious trait is re- 


lated :— 





i} 


Lissard, the common people of the neigh- | 
bourhood, either for amusement, or with 
the intention of frightening her away, sent 
children by night to this mount, who, by 
their strange noises, by singing, and the 
lights they showed from time to time, ter- 
rified her exceedingly. But she did not 
quit the place. The mount was called 
Fairy Mount, since abbreviated into Fir 
Mount. 

“ Of the courage and presence of mind 
of this lady Edgeworth, who was so much 
afraid of fairies, I will now give an ‘nstance. 
While she was living at Lissard, she was, 
on some sudden alarm, obliged to go at 
night to a garret at the top of the house, 
for some gunpowder, which was kept there 
in a barrel. She was followed up stairs 
by an ignorant servant girl, who carried a 
bit of candle without a candlestick, be- 
tween her fingers. When lady Edgeworth 
had taken what gunpowder she wanted, 
had locked the door, and was half way 
down stairs again, she observed that the 
girl had not her candle, and asked what 





“ He was a man of great wit and gaiety, | 
fond of his profession, quite a soldier, and | 
totally regardless of money. He married | 
successively, several wives; one of whom, | 
an English lady, was a widow Bradstone. | 
The widow had a daughter, and a beav- | 
tiful daughter, by her first husband.— || 
This daughter, Miss Bradstone, my fa- 
ther’s half sister, married Thomas Pa- 
kenham, father to the first, and grand- 
father to the present word Longford. Thus 
we became connected with the Pakenham 
family. Colonel Francis Edgeworth, be- 
sides being straightened in his circumstan- 
ces, by having for many years a large join- 
ture to pay to his mother, was involved 
in difficulties by his own taste for play— 
a taste, which from indulgence, became 
an irresistible passion. One night, after, 
having lost all the money he could com-' 
mand, he staked his wife’s diamond ear-| 








rings, and went into an adjoining room, 
4 where she was sitting in company, to ask | 











ing, that she knew for what purpose he 
wanted them, and that he was welcome to 
them. They were played for; my grand. 
father won upon this last stake, and gain. 
ed back all he had lost that night. Jy 
the warmth of his gratitude to his wife, 
he at her desire, took an oath that he 
would never more play at any game wit), 
cards or dice. Some time afterwards, he 
was found in a hay-yard with a friend, 
drawing straws out of the hayrick, ang 
betting upon which should be the longest.” 





KING'S EVIL. 


It is a well known fact, that the scrofy. 
la was called king’s evil, from the vulgar 
opinion that it might be cured by the royal 
touch. Johnson has described the impres- 
sion made upon his infant mind by quees 
Anne, when she condescended to exert the 
miraculous virtue of her healing power 
upon him. Perhaps she was the last sove- 
reign who humoured, or who participated 
in popular credulity; since her time, me- 
dical science has dispelled almost all the 
illusions of a similar kind; but to what 
extent this misplaced confidence in kings 
was formerly carried, is proved by the 
following extracts from Evelyn’s Diary. 
Mr. Evelyn was distinguished as a philo- 
sopher, a scholar, and a gentleman during 
the successive reigns of Charles I, Charles 
If, and William II. 

* 1660. July 6. His majesty began 
first to touch for the evil, according to 
costome, thus:—his majesty sitting under 
his state in ye banquetting house, the chi- 
rurgeons cause the sick to be brought or 
led up to the throne, where they kneeling, 
the king strokes their faces or cheekes with 
both his hands at once, at which instant a 
Chaplaine in his formalities, says, “ He 
put his hands upon them, and he healed 
them.” This is sayd to every one in pai- 
ticular. When they have been all touched, 
they come up againe in the same order, 
and the other Chaplaine kneeling, and 
having Angel gold (coin with the impress 
of an Angel) strung on white ribbon on 
his arme, delivers them one by one to his 
majesty, who puts them about the necks of 
the touched as they passe, whilst the first 
Chaplaine repeats, “ That is ye true light 
which came into ye world.” Then followes 
an Epistle, (as at first a Gospell) with the 
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Liturgy; prayers for the sick with wees which renders a residence among the! refreshed by the most agreeable verdure, 
alterations ; lastly, the blessing; then the | French so agreeable; and certainly no na-| for the gray walls are in part overgrown 
lord Chamberlaine and Comptroller of the | | tion is more deficient in this point than the) by luxuriant ivy, not less beautiful than 
household, bring a basin, ne and towell, | English. Their politeness is never French || that on the old castle at Heidelbergh. 
for his majestie to wash,” ‘urbanite, but consists merely of tiresome || These colleges seem highly appropriate 

“ 1684. March 28. There was so create | } set feirine a Frenchman would never have | for the purpose to which they are destined, 
a concourse of people with their children | | patience to study Chesterfield’s Letters as | namely, classical study; and I scarcely 
to be touched forthe Evil, that 6 or 7 were | an Englishman does, who merely puts in || believe that any one can view these Gothic 


crush’d to death by pressing at the chirur-| 
. | 
geon’s door for tickets.” | 


practice the rules he finds set down in his || halls, without feeling a wish to spend a 


code of good breeding. When a foreigner 


| few years at Oxford, devoted to the study 


of antiquity.” 





|happens not to speak French fluently, a 


| Frenchman assists him in conversation!) « To those who love to observe the pe- 


with a delicacy peculiar to himself. The riodical advancement of Gothic architec- 
Italian, with his natural vivacity, reads, ture, Oxford is a most interesting city; for 
“ On the 1st of July engaged a place on! what is meant in the countenance of his wm. are to be found in gradual progression. 

the outside of a stage-coach from London | interlocutor, anticipates him, and finishes | the most perfect monuments of the various 
to Oxford. The fear which this unusual | the sentence even before it is necessary. | | periods of Christian architecture. The 
mode of travelling naturally excites in the | The Englishman, on the contrary, whe- |! most ancient is St. Peter’s Church, which, 
mind of a foreigner, soon vanishes when || ther of the educated or the sales class, tovether with part of the city wall, is of 
he observes the courage with which the | stares in the face of the hesitating foreign- the age of William the Conqueror. Next 
English ascend to their elevated seats on || er, and though the word for which he is’ jp order, is the old Cathedral of Oxford, 
the roof of the coach. At all hours of| at a loss, should be merely a dué or an) which, for its curious ornamental work, is 
the day, hundreds of stage-coaches throng || and, he leaves him to puzzle until he can | unquestionably one of the most remarkable 
in and out of London, in every direction; || find it out. On my mentioning this cir-) architectural monuments in England; and 
and among the outside passengers, (who,| cumstance to a German who had lived finally, the Colleges, which are of various 
as they drive along, ‘enjoy the advantage thirty years in England, he informed me dates, and chiefly built in the Gothic style 

of a peep into the first-floor windows of | that an Englishman would dream of | The admiration of Gothic architecture in 
the houses) it is no uncommon thing to sec | tendering such assistance rsation, | England, is not, as in Germany, limited 
young females and even mothers with in-|| for to interrupt a person when speaking, | ,merely to poetic description, but extends 
fants at the breast. I departed from Lon- |, was strictly against the rules of good breed- | ‘even to the reality. In Edinburgh and 
don on one of those unusual days when | ‘ine. Though my neighbours on the out- Glasgow, churches are built in the Gothic 
the blue clouds of heaven are discernible; | side of the stage-coach were to all appear- | Style; in London, the external repairs of 
for though the declaration of the Italian |; ance gentlemen, yet to drench a person Henry VII's Chapel is still going on; and 
that the sun in London was no warmer | with the droppings of their umbrellas, was | never, perhaps, in modern times, have 
than the moon in Naples, is no more true, probably not prohibited in their vade-' Gothic ornaments been so ingeniously imi- 
than Dr. Johnson’s assertion that a tree in) | mecum of politeness; and when I alighted | tated as in the Chapel of the New College 
Scotland is as great a rarity as a horse in | at the elegant tavern, called the Angel, in| at Oxford. This edifice also displays ad- 
Venice; yet a day in London, when any | Oxford, the landlady, by her incivility, | mirable proots of the perfection which the 
thing is ‘discoverable save the immense ca-||Seemed to regard me as a man who was) English have attained in the art of paint- 
nopy of smoke, may certainly be regarded || unfit to enter her house. ‘Taking into con- | jng on glass. ‘The specimens in this cha- 
as a kind of phenomenon. Just as we || sideration the elegance of the Angel tavern, |, pel, consist of copies from Raphael’s car- 
reached Kew Bridge, about four miles || at Oxford, and the coldness of the land- toons, by an artist named Jervais; and 
from London, a heavy fall of rain came. | lord towards strangers, from whom he does | they are executed in a style of perfection, 
on, which did not cease until we arrived || not expect to derive any great profit, it of which nothing on the continent can af- 
at Oxford in the afternoon. The two pas-| may easily be supposed that poor Moritz, ' ford an idea. The finest edifice, next to 
sengers between whom I sat, without any | ‘during his journey, was treated as he de-' the New College, is Christ Church, which 


A JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND. 


| 
} 
By a German Traveller. 
{ 


ceremony put up their umbrellas; and/) 


thus I had to endure not only my own 
share of the rain, but their drippings into 
the bargain. I mention this trifling circum- 
stance, because it affords an opportunity 
of making a remark, of the truth of which 
every traveller must be convinced who has 
journied through France and England, 
without being infected by Anglomania. 
French politeness is not mere artificial 
formality; it arises out of an innate feeling 





of what is right. It is this delicacy of tact 


cctibee. 


to the great number of Colleges and halls | 
(there are twenty-one of the former and 
five of the latter,) the town seems to con- 
sist entirely of cloisters; and the stillness 
and comparative emptiness of the place, 
tend to increase this monastic effect. On 
entering these solemn looking buildings, 
the spectator is struck with the neatness of 
the spacious court-yard; here the eye is 





“ The city of Oxford presents a picture | 
at once astonishing and pleasing. Owing | old Cathedral Church, together with its 











was built by Cardinal Wolsey. This im- 
mense building, which connects with the 


numerous court-yards, produces an inde- 


'scribable impression on the spectator, who 


contemplates it during the silence of even- 
ing. To me, this peculiar effect was the 
more forcible, as I happened to visit Ox- 
ford during the three months’ vacation, at 
which period all these buildings are nearly 
deserted. During this vacation, the ma- 
jority of the young students of Oxford and 
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Cambridge eiegred io Paris and other | 


parts of the continent, while others travel | 
- through Scotland or Ireland. All Soul’s 

College contains the finest library, and 
Magdalen College is worthy of particular 
remark, on account of the beautiful park | 
and chapel which adjoin it; the latter | 
contains one of Maurillo’s best pictures, | 
and its windows present fine specimens of | 
glass-painting. The celebrated Addison 
lived at Magdalen College. 

“ The Sheldonian Theatre, is beyonda 
doubt, the finest collegiate hall in the world. 
The immense roof, supported without the 
aid of pillars, may be regarded as a sort of 
architectural phenomenon. A few years 
ago, the Emperor of Russia, the King of 


Prussia, and Platofi, received the degree | 


of Doctor of Laws in this hall; in token of 
their gratitude, the two former have pre- | 
sented to the university their full-length 
portraits, painted by Gerard. 

“ Radcliffe’s Library is not, as its name 
would.infer, remarkable for a fine collec- 
tion of books :—the building was indeed 
originally a library ; but now its chief at- 


traction is the excellent view which its roof | 


commands over the rest of the colleges. 
This is a prospect of a peculiar kind, for 
perhaps no where else in the world can so 
many gigantic buildings be found crowded 
together within so small a space. 

“Qn the afternoon previous to my depar- 
ture from Oxford, I determined to pay a 
visit to Blenheim, the estate of which was 
presented to the Duke of Marlborough 
as the reward of his victories. Blenheim is 
situated about eight miles from Oxford; 
the castle and park are among the most 
celebrated in England, the former for its 
fine collection of pictures, and the latter 
for its immense extent.” 

“ Blenheim, and the adjoining town of 
Woodstoek, have long been distinguished 
in English history. In this park lived the 
fair Rosamond, the mistress of, Henry II. 
Woodstock was the birth-plaéé of the most 
heroic character of the middle age, namely, 
Edward the Black Prince; here Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry, lived and 
died; and queen Elizabeth herself resided 
for some time at Woodstock. At present, 
this town is celebrated only for its superior 
manufacture of gloves, and consequently 
in all the haberdashers’ shops in London, 
these gloves are displayed with a label, 
en which aré inscribed the words ‘ real 
Woodstock.” 


| France all that they used for copperplate 
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my journey through the most smiling and} 


L pursued 
‘fertile country imaginable. Those who 
have not visited Yorkshire, can form no idea 
of English agriculture, of the wealth of the 
farmers, and of the extraordinary fertility | 
of the corn-fields. The latter, are for the | 
most part, enclosed by hedges, interspersed 


with blooming honeysuckles; and on my 


expressing my admiration of the pictur- 
esque effect they produced, to a jolly look- 
ing farmer’s wife, who sat next to me on 
the top of the coach, she very coolly re-| 
plied, ‘ Yes, sir, it’s a famous country 
for honeysuckles and foxgloves.” The 
English language is no where spoken so 
badly as in Yorkshire; and the character | 
of the Yorkshire farmer is frequently in-, 
troduced on the stage, where the paediert 
‘ty of his dialect is a never-failing source | 
cof entertainment. My travelling com-) 
‘panions, on the present occasion, wére all 
farmers of the northern counties of Eng- 
| land; and thus my situation on the outside 
of the coach, afforded me the double ad- | 
| vantage of enjoying an uninterrupted view | 









hn Bull in his real cha-} 


, racter. rmation of this class of | 


English society, is limited entirely to their | | 


own country and their own occupations. 1 | 

was much amused by their total ignorance | 
of all that relates to the continent, and 1) 
never felt offended by such observations, as | 
“ You're all slaves on the Continent,” or | 


order of the English form the most absurd | 
notions of France, and regard poverty, | 
filth, and wretchedness, as the character- 
istics of its inhabitants; for John Bull looks | 
upon France as the very opposite to all his 
ideas of English comfort. On the outside 
of the coach there happened to be two pa- 
per-makers from Northumberland, with 
I entered into conversation on the 
of their trade. I asked how it hap- 
pened that the English, who surpassed 
other countries in almost every branch of 
manuiacture, should be unable to produce 
good paper, and be obliged to import from 





engraving. “ We have not the same kind 
of rags as the French,” replied one of the 
manufacturers, after a pause, while the 
other took no notice of my question. 
“ How!” said I, is there any difference 











g country and of becoming } 
Ss guinea a-day, forms a singular contrast tothe 


se 


** Certaiuly,” said he, 


and a very cop. 
Recollec t that 4 
French gentleman wears a shirt for a whole 


siderable ditlerence. 
week, and consequently French r¢ 
duce a embotner and more slutinens kind 
of paper ! 


“I originally intended to journey oy 
foot through a part of Derbyshire, to Visit 
the mines and the celebrated peak but 
the insults and incivilities to which a 
destrian traveller is invariably exposed in in 

English inns, deterred me from pursuing 
this plan. IT was much mortified at being 


obliged to travel rapidly through a country 


80 rich in the phenomena of nature and 
art, and of which I have now only a fain, 
idea. We passed through Sheffield, which 
\is as dark and smoky as Birmingham: and 
at Leeds I saw, to my astonishmen,, a 
sty'ng often coal-waggons set in motion 
by. single steam-engine. 

the same way we hurried through the 
noble city of Durham, which, with its ap 
cient Gothic cathedral, is most romant. 
cally situated on the banks of the Wear, 
The dearness of the inns in England, a 
which it is impossible to live on less thana 





| cheapness of the stage-coach fares. Owing 
to the freedom of competition, of which 
every one may avail himself, these fares 
_can never become exorbitant ; for it notu- 
frequently happens that on roads where 
‘great opposition prevails, the proprietor 


| of one coach continues lowering his price 
by being asked whether we had ale and | 
wheaten bread in Germany. The lower | comical instance of the above kind occurred 


until the contending party is ruined, A 


_some years ago on the Brighton road, where 

the proprietors of two coaches continued 
| to reduce their fares in opposition to each 
‘other, until one of the contending parties 
‘announced that he would not only take 
|passengers to Brighton for nothing, but 
would treat them with a bottle of wine 0 
the road. A similar opposition prevailed 
when J was travelling from Newcastle toEd 
_inburgh; the fare for inside places was 4 
guinea, and for the outsitle fifteen shillings, 
for a journey of 117 miles, which we pe 
formed in the space of seventeen hours. 


“ It was noon when I reached the banks 
of the Tweed. The river, which for 89 
many centuries witnessed the contests oi 
two great nations, even now does not form 
a mere nominal separation between them. 
‘The seeds of desolating war were, it is true, 
extinguished with the unfortunate house oi 





between the English and French rags?” 





| Stuart; but Nature seems here to have di- 
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vided the island into two great halves, so | 
different is the character of the people of | 
the two countries. At a short distance | 
from Kelso, the first Scotch town, I ob- | 
taineda glimpse of the heather, or heath, | t 
which covers the hills of Scotland ; and in- | 
stead of the fine clear atmosphere whieh | 

left in the morning in Northumberland, 1 
found myself in the afternoon surrounded | 
by hills alternately concealed and disclosed | 
by an ocean of clouds. But in the same pro- | 
portion as the mountains of Scotland are | 
gloomy and undefined, the physiognomy of | 
the inhabitants is open, and their manners 

frank and unreserved. The traveller finds | 
that he is no longer in England, where the | 
foreigner is treated with coldness and dis- | 
trust, and where his questions seldom obtain 
more than monosyllabic answers; but: in | 
a country where philanthropy opens: all 
hearts, and where a foreigner is sure to be 
received with kindness, more especially 
when he really feels a sympathy = 
Scotland.” oo oa 








TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 
(From the Western Review.) | 
« Among the literary institutions of this 
state, the principal i is the Transylvania Uni- | 
versity, at Lexington, which was incorpo- | 
rated several years ago, and which has lately | 
been re-organized and placed on a respect: | 
able foundation. 





There are two college | 
edifices of brick, one erected some time | 

since, the other, an elegant edifice, built | 

in 1818, upon so extended a scale, as to | 
accomodate one hundred students. The | 
former library contained nearly two thou-| 
sand volumes, to which of late has been | 
made a large addition. Here is also a com- i 
plete philosophical apparatus. The extent | 
of the funds with which this institution is | 
endowed, we have not been able to ascer- | 
tain; it is however understood, that they | 
are ample, consisting of bank stock and | 
real estate. There are thirteen trustecs, | 
all elected triennially, by the legislature. | 
The executive government is vested in a| 
president, a professor of languages, one of | 
mathematics and natural philosophy, one 
of chemistry and mineralogy, two tutors, 
a professor of law, and four professors in 
the medical department. The requisitions 
for admission and the course of study, are 
to be the same as the university of Cam- 
bridge, (Ms.) and it is intended to make 
the standard of education as high as in any 














of the Atlantic colleges.” ax 


POET RY. 








Said Ella to her mother—“ Why 

Do tears so often fill thine eve? 
Have I done onght that could distress 
Thy heart of love and tenderness? 
For oft, when unobserv'd by thee, 

I mark thine eyes fast fix’d on me, 
As if you sought in vain to find, 
Some secret movement of my mind ; 
And then a sigh but half suppress’d, 
Declares the feelings of your breast. 
Say, dearest mother! is it I 


That prompts the tear, inspires the sigh ?” 


“ Oh! no, my child—but when I view 
Thy rosy cheeks, and eyes of blue, 

I oft, with mournful pleasure, trace 
Thy father’s image in thy face ; 

And then the visions of the past, 

A gloom o’er all my prospects cast ; 
’Till brooding thus o’er early woes, 

I long with him to seek repose 

But, ah! one look from thee, my child, 
Has these sad lonely thoughts beguil'd, 
And made me to this earth stil] cling, 


To guard from nipping frosts thy spring. 
Then thoughts come crowding on apace; 
Which first to fear, then hope give place; 


Fear, that you may perchance e’er feel 


Such woes as mine, which nought can heal. 
Then hope—should this dark fate be thine, 


Heaven would bestow a ine ; 
A cherub girl, whose 
Thy soul will cheer—thy ¥ 
This, this is what so oft, my 
Inspires the sigh, and prompts the tear. 
Oh! may you ne'er, my Ella, know 
A widow'd mother’s cause of wo,” 









AGNES. 


[= 
GOSPEL MELODY. 
Song of the Angel. 


Array’d in cloads of golden light, 


More bright than Heaven's resplendent bow, 


Jehovah's ange] came by night, 
Tobless the sleeping world below : 

How soft the music of his tongue ! 

How sweet the hallow’d strains be sung! 


« Good-will henceforth to man be given; 
The light of glory beams on earth ; 

Let angels tune the harps of Heaven, 
And saints below rejoice with mirth : 

On Bethlehem’s plains the shepherds sing! 

And Judali’s children hail their King! 


Oh 


SONNET. 


' snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom ! 


On thee shal! press no ponderous tomb, 
Buton thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 
And the wild cyprus wave in tender gleom. 
And oft by yon blue gushing stream, 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream; 
Alfa lingering pause, and lightly tread, 


Fond wretch! 


Away !—we know that tears are vain, 
That death nor heeds nor hears distress : 
Will this unteach us to complain ? 
Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou—who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan—thy eyes are wet. 
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as if her steps disturb’d the dead. 
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‘TIS £0 THE 5 EAST. 
‘Tis to the east the Hebrew bends, 
When morn unveils its brow; 
And while the evening rite ascends, 
The cast receives his vow ; 
Dear to the exile is the soil, 
That rear'd Jehovah’s vine ; 
Dear to the wretched heir of toil, 
Thy memory, Palestine! 

"Tis to the east the Hebrew turns, 
The clime to prescience dear— 
When kindling recollection buras— 
When memory claims the tear. 

Land of the Patriarch! he recalis 
The days of Promise, when 

The timbre! rang along thy halls, 
And God commun’d with men. 

Where Babel wept Judea’s wrongs, 
The banish'd Hebrew sighs— 

Where Zion swell'd his holy songs, 
His tribute seems to rise : 

And Hope still wings his thoughts afar, 
It tells to those that roam, 

That He who rode the cloudy car, 
Wil guide His people home 

Sa 


JULIA. 
Life, Julia, is like the slender track 
Of passing steps on Stygian shore, 
Which the next wave, that rushes back; 
Will gently smooth the sandsparks o'er , 
But still that sparkling, Stygian wave, 
Shall! pour its murmur round their grave 
Life, Julia, is like the autumn leaf 
That trembles in the moon’s pale raj 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief— 
Restless—and soon to pass away : 
But ere that leaf shall fall and fade. 
The parent tree shal! mourn its shade 
Life, Julia, is like the summer rose 
That opens to the morning sky ; 
But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is seatter'd on the ground to die: 
But on that rose’s humble bed, 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept, such waste to see— 


But none will shed a tear for me ' 
SD 


TO THE MORNING STAR. 
Pale Star! that lookest o’er the waters blue, 
When earth and ocean wear a twilight hue, 
From slumber waking oft I turn to thee, 
And marvel what the day shall bring to me. 








Oh! happy years of innocence and joy, 

When pleasure smil'd upon the careless boy, 
How have ye swiftly fled, to leave behind 
Sorrow’ sdark clouds, and Misery’s hollow wind. 


Then, like orning lark, I woke and sung 
Mirth in my heart, and music on my tongue ; 
Now fearful I awake to morning’s light, 

And ask seclusion, and the fall of night. 
Through mazy crowds my heartless path I trace, 
Nor greet a smile upon one friendly face. 

Mid courts and camps I murmur and repine, 
And sigh that peace and privacy were mine! 

Oh, world! at distance, smiling so serene! 

Oh, world! thou motley’d anc tempestuous scene ! 
Oh, world! where Purity receives her blot, 

And Virtue is eschewed—I love thee rot! 

Then, fare thee well, bright star! that ursher’st in, 
Alike the morning calm, the evening din, 

More welcome shall thy next appearance be, 
When, gemming Twilighs's rebe, I gaze on thee. 
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|| Britain, who are in the habit of speaking of Ameri- | 
|| can literature with such studied contempt, it must be 
| a source of no small mortification, to find at Boston | 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1820. 





. . . . . | 
|} and its vicinity, a coterie ol young gentlemen, who 


PAY FOR READING. 

Those distant patrons of the Ladies’ Literary Cabi- 
net, (and their guinber is not few,) whose names only 
serve to swell its subscription list, without contributing | 
to the support of the establishment, are earnestly so- | 


| notonly works in our ownla nguage, but also in French, 
German, [talian, and Spanish. This is not empiri- | 
cism ; for there are several distinguished scholars in 
“er $ 2 | Massachusetts, who have resided at the seats of learn- 
licited to make speedy remittances by mail; for they! . ‘ : 
‘ i : ing in Modern Europe, for the express purpose of stu- 
may rest assured, that nothing but their delinquency, ae ; be 
: : io ake |, dying its languages and literature. 
can prevent the publisher fulfilling his own engage- i 
ments, and that if he is prevented, the sin will lie at i — 
their door. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


acknowledge ourselves indebted to correspon- ciety of Arts, in London, on the 20th of June, and 
Fa for several favours, which we have not eg fo | Save general satisfaction. The ground on which the 
insert. $ | party stood was supposed to be a stranded vessel, with 


“‘Wehad a co nication from one of our correspon- -achest, containing the apparatus, properly arranged, 
leat iginally inserted in the Evening Post. Its || "PO the deck. On the opposite side of the river 
is EEN the fact, that the British writers, || were a few persons, supposed to be assembled on the 
* ) Dbiteh, end particularly Mr. Fearon, are not || Shore to assist the shipwrecked crew. The experi- 
j ie Niaan but incompetent. This is generally 1 ment commenced by firing a rocket from the muzzle 
; ledged in what manner the American people \ of a musket, which had a line attached to the end of its 
can frusirate their caluinniators, has been taught them H a ail 
by Mr. Irving—in what manner they disprove the mis- || @ Communication was immediately established with 
mts of forei ight be shown b l- | 
aeraere i ys hom Gen by the pnt eel |, this line, drew to them the end of a smal! rope, and 
and writings of some of our leila on || then, by that small rope, in a few minutes more, they 


An instance in point, we extract with pleasure from | 


An experiment for saving lives and property from 
shipwrecks, by means of apparatus invented by Mr. 
Trengrouse, was made before a committee of the So- 











presently suspended above water, being hauled mo- 


a respectable paper. . + a al 
“ We have Fisen with the Ereatest pleasure and | derately taut by a tackle, which was fixed to a tree. 


satisfaction from a perusal of the XXVII[[th number, 4 ¥° 
of the North American Review; and while other edi- |, applied to 


Twovery advantageously contrived rollers were now 
to the hooks of which was sus- 







tors are bestowing their elaborate encomiums on | pended chair, which Mr. T. calls 
| chaise vol having seated himseif in this, 


Blackwood'’s Magazine, the merits of which every , 
scholar will be ready to acknowledge, we cheerfully || ¥2s safely b 
reserve our humble tribute of praise for one of the || Mules. 
periodical works of our own country. The North | 
American Review, published at Boston, has, from its Ast onomy.— An astronomical observatory, similar 
ment, been a highly respectable work; but || t© that at Greenwich, is about to be erected at the 
it has lately received an accession of talent and erv- | Cape of Good Hope. Mr.F. Tallows, of Cambridge 
dition, which have already enriched its pages, and ll university, is appointed astronomer. The situation is 
which cannot fail of rendering it one of the first repo- | finely adapted for the advancement of science. 
sitories of criticism and taste, not merely in the United | 
States, but in the world. To the brilliant const-lla- | Russelville, ( Ky.) July 4. 
tion of scholars, into whose hands this Review has); On Saturday last, there was a*man killed, eight 
jiuad the goo fortune to fall, and who are infusing ‘| miles from this place, in attempting to kill a traveller, 


opposite side, in less than two 














into its pages a truly national spirit, our | ou the road from Bowling-Green to Russelville. He 
country fely look for an able viudication of || had blacked and disguised himsel|!, and fired at a 
its the calumnies of foreign writers, traveller, which missed him but shot his horse. The 
and for a as well as an exemplification, of | ‘"aveller ran up to him, threw him down, took the 
American literature. || assailant’s pistolysand shot him through the head. 


‘‘Of the precocious talents and aequirements of | The traveller was brought to trial, and acquitted; it 
Professor EVERETT, to whose more jinmediate auspi- | being proven to have beem in self-defence. He did a 
ces the management of the North Ai nsiderable day's business. Killed a man, had his” 
has been committed, it is difficult to and travelled thirty miles. 
terms of admiration, which may .=- 
hyperbole. Although the star of his has but just | CiPious Fact.—A large black snake was killed | 
arisen upon his country, its brilliant and rapid ascen- | near thistown, which measured eleven feet, nine inches. | 
sion has taught us what will be its zenith splendour. || [t was first noticed by a slight crack, which it made 
At a period of life, before inost men have completed || with its tail, not unlike the cracking of a horsewhip, | 
their profession! studies, he bas attained a high repu- || and appeared to be in great agony, jumping up from 
tation a8 a learned professor, an eloquent preacher, || the ground, twisting, coiling, &c. After it was killed, | 
and an able author. From such talents, united, as || this was accounted for satisfactorily. Out of its mouth, | 
we understand they are, ‘with indefatigable industry, || the tail of another snake was observed to be sti ing; | 
and an enthusiastic love of letters, what may we not || on pulling it out, it actually measured five ree 
hope and expeet! But Professor Everett is by no || inches. This was the cause of the uneasiness in the | 
means the only scholar, to whom this Review is in- || living snake, having, no doubt, been partly stran- | 
debted for its rising reputation. The companions of 
his travels abroad, and the partners of his fame at 
home, are actively associated with him in supporting || hood of the place where it was killed, and no doubt 
and augmenting the literary reputation of our coun- ld have continued so for a length of time, had it 
try. To the illiberal and sarcastic crities of Great 4 not been for its voraciousness, which prevented it 












long the terror of the Gow-hunters, in the neighbour- 








are capable of reviewing with judgment and taste, || 


[ dibany States. |) 


stick ; this was done with great precision, and thus |}; 


the people on the supposed shore, who quickly, by |F 


' . . . 4 
hauled over the end of a ship's hawser, which wag 



























































moe 
ins 


drom running. It was fleeter than any horse : 


: > and 
bid defiance to the puny efforts of man to overtake jt 
| Bellefonte Patriot 


The persons shipwrecked in the French brie So. 
phia, which was lost in the month of May, 1819, ts 
the west coast of Africa, have arrived at Marsei!le< 
| Having fallen, after a struggle, into the hands of the 
Arabs of the Great Desert, they experienced, during 
five months, all the miseries of the most grievous ser. 
vitude. At the earnest instance of the French and 
Portuguese consuls general at Tangiers, the Empe. 
ror of Morocco caused the captives to be ransomed 
with funds advanced by the French government. M. 
Cochelet, one of the number, is about to publish a 
Paris, a full n@rrative of the shipwreck, and of his 
subsequent horrible journey across the desert. As the 
circumstances under which this writer was placed oy 
‘his captivity, are the same as those in which oy 
countryman, Captain Riley, found himself, and whic 
he has related in so interesting a manner, an oppor. 
tunity will be afforded of testing the account of each 


| byethat of the other—perhaps the best of standanis 
|| We ought to note, that since the publication of Capt. 


hing has appeared in Europe tend. 
it his statements, but much that serves 
e us of their accuracy.—Nat. Gaz. 
ty Assistant Commissary General Charlie, 
rrowly escaped drowning on Saturday mom: 
He went to the usual bathing place, on the 
road to Point Pleasant, with some brother officers; 
swam out some distance beyond his depth, became 
entangled in the weeds, and was unable to extricate 
himself. The gentlemen bathing with him were no 
swimmers, and of course could render him no assis 
tanee; they saw his danger, and experienced the 
_most painful feelings—fortunately there was a New- 
foundiand dog with them, and the sagacious animal 
/as if fully aware of the perilous situation of Mr. C. 
sprang from the rock, swam towards him, and Mr. 
Charher, who was then almost exhausted and in the 
act of sinking, seized the dog by the tail and one @ 
the hind legs, and was dragged to the shore by the 


faithful creature—a distance of fifteen yards, and the * § 


whole time was below the surface of the water. His 
friends were apprehensive life was extinguished, but 
the usual means adopted for restoring suspended ai 
imation, had the desired effect. [ Halifax paper. 
Waterford, August 8. 
Storm.—Qn Friday last, between the hours of one 
| and two o'clock, P.M. this village experienced such 
|a storm of wind, rain, and bail, as perhaps never 
| was equalled in this part of the country ; some de 
' mage was done to crops, and very considerable t 
\the buildings and fences; many buildings were w- 
‘roofed, and some blown down, and fences postratel. 
| The large and elegant four story house of S, Demares; 
Esq. now occupied by Mrs. Willard, as a female se 
' minary, suffered considerable damage; a part of the 
tin roof was stripped from the building, and carried 
some distance in the air. 


The ship of the line, building at Philadelphia, hs 
drawn the name of North-Carolina. She will be 
launched, we understand, on the 20th September, 
the first full moon tide in that month. The figure 
head ef this noble vessel, is to be a full length portra\! 
of the founder of the state whose name she bears: 


gled by its large mouthful. This great snake was | Weare also informed, that as soon as the North-Caro- 


lina is launched, the keel of a frigate, of the first rate, 
will be laid down in our navy yard. —[ Phil. Cent. 
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